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Engravings  of 
Abraham  Lincoln 


Henry  Gugler 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 
sources 

From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
HIS  SPIRIT  LIVES 


AN  APPRECIATION 


George  P.  Hambrecht 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


Henry  Gugler,  the  engraver  of  the  foregoing 
portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  came  to  America  in 
1853,  entering  one  of  the  Bank  Note  Companies  of  New 
York  City  as  a  steel  plate  engraver.     In  the  early  60's,  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  Government  undertook 
to  do  its  own  engraving   and   printing  of  paper  money,  Henry 
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Abraham  Lincoln.  This  monumental  work  represents  more  than 
two  years  of  artistic  application  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $10,000.00. 

Upon  its  completion  it  was  immediately  pronounced  the  best 
likeness  of  our  martyred  President  in  existence.  At  the  same  time 
the  magnificent  dimensions  of  the  engraving  —  worthy  of  its  great 
subject  —  appealed  to  the  public.  No  work  of  life-size  steel  engraved 
portraiture  had  ever  been  attempted  before  this. 

As  the  years  pass  on  and  a  more  or  less  fixed  conception  of  the 
revered  features  of  Lincoln  crystalize  in  the  minds  of  our  people,  Henry 
Gugler's  engraving  may  now,  like  a  composite  photograph,  be  said 
to  represent  that  collective  conception  of  the  features  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  which  our  people  individually 
cherish  and  carry  in  their  minds  and  hearts. 


The  Milwaukee  County 
Historical  Society 

presents,  in  observance  of  the 


Bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution, 


A 

Limited  Distribution 
of 

Henry  Gugler's  Engraving  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


This  Owner's  Certificate  is  Number.  J 
of  a 

Limited  Edition  of  two  hundred 


The  prints  being  offered  are  from  the  archives  of  the  Gugler  Lithographic 
Company!  they  were  hand-drawn  on  heavy  paper  stock  in  the  I920's. 
Proceeds  from  this  sale  will  be  used  to  support  the  observance  of  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution  in  Milwaukee  County. 


Henry  Gugler's 
Lincoln  Engraving 

In  the  years  immediately  following  Abraham  Lincoln's  assassination  in 

1865,  artists  throughout  the  United  States  strove  to  pay  tribute  with  their 
skills  to  the  memory  of  the  martyred  president.  One  of  the  finest  of  these 
commemorative  works  was  a  life-size,  head  and  shoulders  engraving  of  Lin- 
coln by  Henry  Gugler,  founder  of  Milwaukee's  Gugler  Lithographic  Com- 
pany. 

At  the  time  he  produced  his  Lincoln  masterpiece,  Gugler  was  at  the  height 
of  a  distinguished  artistic  career.  As  a  boy  in  his  teens  he  had  entered  the 
engraving  profession  in  his  native  Germany  and  had  chosen  to  specialize  in 
working  with  metal — copper,  and  later  steel.  Gugler  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1853,  where,  through  his  skills,  he  quickly  found  employ- 
ment with  the  large  engraving  firms  of  New  York  City  which  specialized  in 
the  production  of  bank  notes. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  Lincoln  administration  found 
it  necessary  to  help  finance  the  northern  war  effort  by  issuing  $450  million 
of  treasury  notes  unsupported  by  gold  (popularly  known  as  "Greenbacks"), 
Gugler  was  one  of  the  first  vignette  engravers  employed  by  the  National 
Note  Bureau,  later  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  in  Washington.  In 
that  capacity,  Gugler  produced  vignettes  that  were  utilized  not  only  in  the 
design  of  currency  but  also  for  government  bonds  and  other  types  of  finan- 
cial certificates.  Some  of  Gugler's  designs  were  used  for  various 
denominations  of  paper  money  well  into  the  twentieth  century.  One 
vignette,  showing  a  pioneer  father,  mother,  and  child,  was  used  for  the  $5 
United  States  Treasury  note,  series  of  1869.  and  for  $5  United  States  notes, 
series  of  1875. 1878.  1880,  and  1907.  Information  on  this  work  obtained  from 
Gugler's  descendents  reveals  that  he  used  the  likenesses  of  his  own  family 
as  models  for  this  work. 

Gugler  was  persuaded  to  leave  the  employ  of  the  National  Note  Bureau  in 

1866,  to  undertake  what  was  to  become  the  finest  achievement  of  his  career. 
That  year  he  began  the  painstaking,  detailed  effort  which,  when  completed, 
was  acclaimed  as  the  finest  portrait  of  the  late  president  then  in  existence. 
The  likeness  which  Gugler  engraved  on  a  sheet  of  steel  Vt  inch  thick  shows 
Lincoln  with  full  beard,  facing  and  looking  slightly  to  the  left.  The  original 
view,  probably  from  a  photograph  by  Matthew  Brady,  was  copied  in  oil  by  a 
little-known  Illinois  artist.  John  H.  Littlefield;  Gugler  then  did  his  work  from 
the  Littlefield  painting.  Littlefield  had  briefly  studied  law  in  Lincoln's  office 


at  Springfield  in  the  late  1850  s.  He  later  went  to  Washington  and  through 
Lincoln's  influence  received  an  appointment  to  the  Treasury  Department  in 
1862.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  he  probably  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Henry  Gugler.  then  also  employed  in  the  Treasury  building, 

In  the  small  German  community  of  Egg  Harbor  City,  New  Jersey.  Henry 
Gugler  sought  the  proper  atmosphere  in  which  to  produce  his  Lincoln 
likeness.  He  labored  for  at  least  two  years  on  the  engravings  it  was  es- 
timated that  because  of  the  time  and  effort  involved  in  the  production,  the 
finished  plate  was  then  worth  at  least  $10,000.  According  to  some 
authorities.  Gugler's  Lincoln  was  the  first  life-size  engraving  ever  attempted 
on  steel. 

Gugler  apparently  undertook  the  engraving  on  a  commission  or  contract 
arrangement,  for  the  copyright  on  the  work  was  filed  in  the  name  of  the  ar- 
tist. Littlefield.  on  November  27,  1869.  Littlefield  seems  to  have  had  some 
part  in  the  design  of  the  overall  plate— a  contribution  which  was  not 
enthusiastically  received  by  Gugler.  This  controversy  is  disclosed  in  a  letter 
written  in  1910  by  Julius  Gugler,  the  artist's  son,  to  a  New  York  art  dealer 
which  reads  in  part:  "Mr.  Littlefield.  to  the  writer's  personal  knowledge, 
never  painted  the  original  of  Henry  Gugler's  engraving,  if  the  abominable 
border  and  the  memorial  slab  like  background  are  excepted — both  of 
which  concepts  the  engraver  objected  to  and  which,  as  the  sequel  showed, 
were  much  against  the  selling  of  the  picture  when  it  first  came  out  forty 
years  ago." 

Publication  and  sale  of  the  prints  was  handled  by  a  New  York  firm, 
William  and  Henry  Pare  Company.  The  Gugler  engraving  was  well  received 
by  the  general  public  and  had  a  sale  that  was  at  least  modestly  successful, 
although  apparently  not  what  its  creator  expected  had  he  been  permitted 
to  work  independent  of  Littlefield's  suggestions.(The  latter  was  regarded  by 
the  Guglers  as  "more  of  a  business  man  than  an  artist.")  The  attractiveness 
of  the  portrait  was  probably  due  to  the  warm,  detailed  likeness  of  the  late 
president  which  it  portrayed  and  also  its  unique  size.  The  overall  dimen- 
sions of  the  engraved  frame  measure  twenty-two  and  one-half  by  twenty- 
nine  and  one-half  inches;  Lincoln's  head  alone  is  ten  inches  high  and  seven 
and  one-half  inches  wide. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  engraving  after  the  initial  publication 
effort.  In  1899  it  was  listed  as  being  among  the  private  holdings  of  a  New 
York  collector  of  Lincoln  portraits.  In  the  early  1920's  the  plate  was  offered 
for  sale  by  a  Philadelphia  antique  dealer.  Alfred  E.  Harris,  president  of 
Gugler  Lithographic  Company,  purchased  it  and  once  again  the  plate  was 


Henry  Gugler 


reunited  with  the  name  of  the  artist  whose  talents  had  created  it.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1966,  Gugler  president  John  B.  Harris  presented  the  original  steel 
plate  to  the  Historical  Society  for  display  in  the  Milwaukee  County 
Historical  Center. 

After  completing  his  portrait  of  Lincoln,  Henry  Gugler  remained  in  the 
east  for  a  short  time,  doing  some  special  engraving  for  the  American  Bank 
Note  Company.  From  entries  in  the  city  directories  it  appears  he  came  to 
Milwaukee  in  1871  to  join  his  son  Julius,  also  a  skilled  lithographer. 


Both  associated  with  the  lithographers  Seifert  and  Lawton  until  1871,  when 
Gugler  and  three  of  his  sons  established  the  firm  of  H.  Gugler  and  Sons. 
Henry  Gugler  died  in  1878  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  but  the  firm  continued 
under  the  leadership  of  Julius,  and  was  incorporated  as  the  Gugler 
Lithographic  Company  in  1883.  It  is  today  the  oldest  existing  lithographic 
firm  in  Wisconsin. 

Gugler's  Lincoln  is  properly  homely,  for  our  sixteenth  president  was  not  a 
handsome  man.  At  the  same  time,  the  fine  lines  of  the  engraving  clearly 
convey  the  rugged  strength  of  character  and  spirit  of  dedication  which 
enabled  Lincoln  to  provide  leadership  in  a  time  of  greatest  peril  to  American 
democracy.  It  is  most  fortunate  that  these  qualities  of  the  Lincoln  heritage 
were  so  impressively  preserved  for  future  generations  by  the  skills  of  one  of 
Milwaukee's  pioneer  lithographers,  Henry  Gugler. 


Henry  Gugler 
Pioneer  engraver  and  businessman 


G  UGLER'S  LINCOLN  ENGRAVING  TOOK  AT  LEAST  TWO 
years  to  complete.  In  a  collection  of  manuscripts,  pamphlets, 
prints,  and  pictures  which  was  received  from  the  Gugler  family 
shortly  before  the  acquisition  of  the  Lincoln  engraving,  there  are 
several  faded  photographs  of  a  one-and-a-half  story  wooden  cot- 
tage in  a  rural  setting.  On  the  reverse  side  the  location  is  identi- 
fied as  Egg  Harbor  City,  where  "the  Lincoln  portrait  was  en- 
graved." This  small  New  Jersey  community  near  Atlantic  City 
had  been  settled  by  Germans  in  the  mid-1850's,  and  it  was  here, 
perhaps  among  friends  or  relatives,  that  Henry  Gugler  sought 
the  proper  atmosphere  in  which  to  produce  his  Lincoln  likeness. 
It  was  estimated  that  because  of  the  time  and  effort  involved  in 
the  production,  the  finished  plate  was  then  worth  at  least  $10,000. 
According  to  some  authorities,  Gugler's  Lincoln  was  the  first  life- 
size  engraving  ever  attempted  on  steel. 

Gugler  apparently  undertook  the  engraving  on  a  commission  or 
contract  arrangement,  for  the  copyright  on  the  work  was  filed  in 
the  name  of  the  artist,  Littlefield,  on  November  27,  1869.  Little- 
field  seems  to  have  had  some  part  in  the  design  of  the  overall 
plate  —  a  contribution  which  was  not  enthusiastically  received  by 
Gugler.  This  controversy  is  disclosed  in  a  letter  written  in  1910  by 
Julius  Gugler,  the  artist's  son,  to  a  New  York  art  dealer  which 
reads  in  part:  "Mr.  Littlefield,  to  the  writer's  personal  knowledge, 
never  painted  the  original  of  Henry  Gugler's  engraving,  if  the 
abominable  border  and  the  memorial  slab-like  background  are 
excepted  —  both  of  which  concepts  the  engraver  objected  to.  and 
which,  as  the  sequel  showed,  were  much  against  the  selling  of  the 
picture  when  it  first  came  out  forty  years  ago." 


